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Abstract 

Children are the future, but we often ignore their opinions and 
ideas with the excuse that they are too young to understand 
the world. Especially in the process of caretaking, adults often 
disregard the importance of the child's agency. This is even 
more the case for children with an incarcerated parent, who 
innocently carry the consequences of their parent's crime. As 
a result, children of incarcerated parents feel powerless; they 
are stuck in a situation created by adults and have no control 
over their future perspectives. 

If designers successfully want to design for children with 
incarcerated parents, they need to collaborate with them. This 
paper describes the importance of and the methods for in- 
volving vulnerable children in the design process. As part of an 
8-month lasting master thesis project, methods are explored 
for co-creation with children. During this process, children took 
on the role of design partners, they were the experts of their 
experiences while the designer was the facilitator. Co-creation 
with children was essential for a successful design process, yet 
this came with a variety of challenges and risks. Co-creation 
removed the powerlessness of children of prisoners by giving 
them control over the design process through consultation 
and participation. By providing information, input, artifacts, 
methods, and tools the involved children were able to under- 
stand and place questions and assignments better, it took 
away their uncertainty, misunderstanding, and confusion. Fur- 
ther, as a designer, it was necessary to call on the expertise of 
child therapists and caregivers, who can prepare designers for 
dialogue with vulnerable children. 
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Introduction 


The context of the issue 

Since 2012, children of prisoners have been included under 
the definition of vulnerable children used by both UNICEF 
and the European Commission (COPE, 2014). Children in 
general are very dependent on adults, but this is even more 
true for children of incarcerated parents (Druin, 2002; M. A. 
Gielen, 2008). These children feel powerless and unheard in 
a world controlled by adults; they languish in the shadow of 
their incarcerated parents. They are three times more likely 
than other children to develop mental health problems later 


in life, in addition, they are five times more likely to become 
incarcerated themselves (COPE, 2014). The world of children 
with a detained parent is turned upside down after the de- 
tention of the parent. A variety of adults make decisions that 
directly and indirectly impact the child. However, rarely do the 
children receive an explanation, nor are they given guidance 
and support afterward to deal with the consequences of 
these decisions. Co-designing with children challenges this 
unbalanced relationship. This method chooses to view chil- 
dren as social actors and skilled communicators, able to ex- 
press themselves in many ways. They influence and actively 
contribute to the surrounding world. It is crucial to involve 
children in decisions about their own way of life, they are the 
experts of their experiences (Hansen, n.d.). The purpose of 
this co-creation is not only to include children but also to give 
them control over the end result and the entire process lead- 
ing up to this result. By delegating control during the process, 
we empower the participating children to create self-esteem 
and develop new skills (Druin, 2002; Gielen, 2008; Visser et al., 
2005). Besides, the goal of the end result is to give children 
more personal agency over their home situation and provide 
them with the tools and abilities to shape their future. 


The importance of co-creation 

Parental imprisonment is a complex problem in a delicate 
context. Since the designer is not familiar with this context, 
a close collaboration with the different stakeholders is es- 
sential to gain an understanding of the different perspectives 
and the issue at hand (Bijl-Brouwer & Malcolm, 2020). There- 
fore co-creation is approached as a way to let all relevant par- 
ties work together to understand the root of a problem and 
use their various resources and expertise to find a solution 
together. This process empowers participants to take initia- 
tive and participate in finding solutions and generating new 
knowledge. When co-creation involves children, it requires 
viewing children as equal co-creators, rather than simply 
recipients of adult guidance. This challenges the traditional 
roles between children and adults, which stimulates commu- 
nication, learning, creativity, and critical thinking (CoC. Playful 
Minds, 2019; livari & Kinnula, 2018; Kouprie & Visser, 2009). 


In 2002, Druin described four roles that children can play in 
the design process: user, tester, informant, and design part- 
ner. Later, Iversen et al. (2017) added a fifth role, the child as 
the protagonist. Although Druin mainly focuses on the role of 
children in the development of new technologies, this model 
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is also applicable to the design process in general (Hansen, 
n.d.). During this case study, children take on the role of de- 
sign partner, where they attain a voice in all steps of the de- 
sign process. The researcher and the child are partners who 
design together with a common goal (Druin, 2002). The de- 
cision to become design partners was based on literature 
research, observations, and interviews within the context of 
children of prisoners. As mentioned before, these children 
suffer from powerlessness and incomprehension as a result 
of parental incarceration. These feelings arise from a lack of 
information and involvement towards children, which can be 
overcome by introducing these children as design partners 
(COPE, 2014; Gielen, 2008). By giving vulnerable children con- 
trol over the design process they start to feel empowered and 
dare to give full input, but this learning journey applies only to 
the children participating in the co-creation process and not 
the entire target group. 


Adults are used to being in charge while children are accus- 
tomed to taking orders. When children become design part- 
ners those traditional roles do not apply anymore. Finding a 
new power dynamic between the child and the designer is 
therefore a challenge that the designer needs to be willing to 
engage in (Druin, 2002). Designers should be aware of their 
own and children’s competencies and limits. One of the short- 
comings is that adults might see children as vulnerable and 
incompetent and therefore differentiate children from them- 
selves, which results in a limited contribution of children to 
the project due to a lack of confidence (Hansen, n.d.; Morrow 
& Richards, 1996). Morrow (2008) describes four ways how 
adults understand children: a developing child, a tribal child, 
an adult child and, a social child. During this case study, the 
children are seen as the social child, which means that the 
designer acknowledges and encourages children and adults 
to have different ways of expressing themselves, with the be- 
lief that this is beneficial for the design process (Hansen, n.d.). 


By giving the children complete insight into the design pro- 
cess, an equal partner relationship can occur. After all, these 
children know best what it means to be a child of an inmate. 
Children take on the role of the expert, while designers get a 
better idea of the world they have to design for and guide the 
innovation process. The designer's challenge is to empathize 
and see the problem from the child's perspective, while also 
staying focused on the bigger context and the ultimate de- 
sign goal (Hansen, n.d.; Spiel et al, 2018). Children can help 
by teaching adults their way of perceiving the world, which 
is through their hands rather than just their eyes. This con- 
cept is known as "the epistemology of the hand” and it re- 
minds adults to use more tactile ways of exploring objects 
and methods through interacting with children (CoC. Playful 
Minds, 2019). 


Even though the right of children to contribute is the fo- 
cus of co-creation, children still have the right to remain si- 
lent (COPE, 2014, 2018; Council of Europe, 2018; School of 
Rights, 2019). Managing the ethics of working with children 
is another critical part that can have a significant impact on 
the outcome of the project. The designer should ensure that 
the process is beneficial for all parties involved. Besides the 
research material and tangible solutions for designers, the 
children should be empowered to acquire new knowledge 


and skills (Frauenberger et al., 2015; CoC Playful Minds, 2019; 
Hansen, n.d.). 


Framing 

This paper describes the co-creative approach of acase study 
involving children with an incarcerated parent. The case study 
was conducted as part of a master thesis project on support- 
ing children with an incarcerated parent. This project led to 
a product-service system, named KiDO, that strengthens the 
relationship between the child and the incarcerated parent, 
builds the child's resilience, and processes the child's trauma. 
Children and their incarcerated parents are more often sep- 
arated than together. KiDO captures these moments of loss 
by connecting children and detained parents up close and 
from a distance. To successfully reach this outcome a close 
collaboration with many stakeholders was necessary, such as 
parents, guardians, family members, the prison warden, cor- 
rectional officers, judicial welfare workers, and psychologists. 
However, this paper limits itself to describing the most sig- 
nificant collaboration, between the children and the designer. 
The remainder of the paper will cover the different methods 
used and the factors, challenges, risks, and opportunities that 
co-creation with vulnerable children presents. 


Method 

The case study expands on the research of children with in- 
carcerated parents within the prison of Hasselt in Belgium. An 
estimated 30 children were involved during the total research 
period of 8 months. Further, 8 children between the ages of 
6 to 12 collaborated closely with the designer, and 2 of them 
took on the most significant role of design partner. Through 
weekly visits and the ability to work together frequently, the 
decision-making process became efficient, agile, and inclu- 
sive. The co-creation methods with children are discussed 
below. The intended purpose of the methods was dependent 
on the project phase. The understanding of the system hap- 
pens through participant observer and context mapping, the 
brainstorming session explores the solution space, and the 
user test verifies the result. 


Participant observer 

Participant observation was used to integrate into the envi- 
ronment. In doing so, the designer experiences what it means 
to be part of this environment (Fine, 2001). Over a period of 
eight months, the designer participates weekly in the chil- 
dren's visit at Hasselt prison. This visit is adapted to children 
and the designer integrates as an intern into this setting by 
interacting with the families. This creates mutual trust and 
respect, leading to insights into the needs and wishes of chil- 
dren with incarcerated parents (Johnson et al., 2016). In addi- 
tion, as an intern, the designer has a unique role of neutrality 
between the various stakeholders, such as the children, the 
detainees, the remaining parent or caregiver, health care pro- 
viders, penitentiary custodial assistants, and gatekeepers. 
Through immersion in the environment, the observer be- 
comes a personal witness. This approach provides a deeper 
understanding of the situation in which the children and their 
parents find themselves. In addition, the participating role re- 
moves the limitations of the researcher versus the respond- 
ent. This method is conducted over a long period with a total 
average of 30 children to reduce first impressions, biases, and 
time sensitivities (Fine, 2001). 
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Context mapping 

With context mapping, participants’ thoughts and perspec- 
tives were visualized. The research question for this specific 
study reads as follows: “How does it feel to be a child with a 
parent in prison and what concerns, feelings and attitudes do 
they have in daily life?”. The method consisted of two parts 
and six participants, part one was a cultural probes package 
that the child is allowed to keep for two weeks to complete. 
Part two was a group session where the children discuss their 
package and envision the future. For this case study, context 
mapping was applied to children of prisoners, which causes 
several challenges. These children often do not have the op- 
portunity to talk openly about their home situation and may 
be withdrawn as a result. In addition, there are often feelings of 
insecurity and mistrust that hinder conversation (COPE, 2014). 
Another aspect to take into account is the short attention span 
of children (M. A. Gielen, 2008). Gielen’s guidelines (2013) are 
used for successful collaboration with children. Visser et al’s 
manual (2007) forms the structure of the research method. 
The composition of the sensitizing package emerged from the 
literature on children with an incarcerated parent (COPE, 2014; 
Jones et al. 2012), Visser et al’s manual (2007), and Thoring et 
al's (2018) critical approach to cultural probes. 


Brainstorm session 

The design phase was introduced by a brainstorming session 
with the two child design partners (Figure 2). As this session 
was conducted with only two participants, it is important to 
frame this as an idea-generation method and not a method 
to obtain hard insights. Children are not skilled designers, 
so certain tools and techniques were used to approach the 
brainstorming session. A word - and photo brainstorming 
tool, LEGO serious play and role play with objects were uti- 
lized (LEGO, 2010; Rubino SC et al., 2011; StudioLab, n.d.). 


Figure 1. Co-creation session. 


User test 

A user test is a qualitative research method to verify a con- 
cept. The purpose of this user testing is to verify interactions 
with KiDO on both a psychological and technological level. 
A user test approaches reality as closely as possible and is 
therefore accomplished in prison itself over the course of one 
day. However, the actual user cycle lasts at least one week, 
depending on the frequency of the visits. Two children, aged 
8 years, participated in the test together with their incarcer- 
ated parents. A scenario of three test phases was created to 
guide the facilitator through the user test. In addition, a jus- 
tice welfare worker was present as an observer to analyze the 
participants’ emotions and actions. 


ar seen 


— 


Figure 2. User test in Hasselt prison. 


Findings 


Influencing factors 

By taking on the role of participant observer the designer be- 
comes part of the research context. There are many factors 
influencing the integration of an outsider, in this case the 
designer was still a student, this led to both advantages and 
disadvantages (Johnson et al., 2016). On a positive note, the 
observer was still a young adult, which created a more natural 
and relatable relationship with children. Being seen as an in- 
tern or student also enabled the observer to ask questions to 
all the different stakeholders from the perspective of curiosi- 
ty and studiousness. On the other hand, a student often lacks 
credibility, and this complicated scheduling and executing 
meetings with people in certain positions. Other disadvantag- 
es of submerging in the research context were subjectivity 
and bias (Druin, 2002; Johnson et al., 2016; Kouprie & Visser, 
2009). Every designer has their own identity and unique ex- 
periences and even though we try to stay objective during 
research our own personality will have an indirect or direct 
impact on the design process. In this case study, the student 
differed significantly from the majority of imprisoned fathers 
and their children on a sociocultural level. Therefore, the de- 
signer had to acknowledge the limited knowledge about cul- 
tural differences, discriminatory practices, and privileges. 
It was crucial to approach the design process with an open 
mind and a willingness to learn and grow. 


Challenges 

An unexpected challenge was encouraging the children of 
prisoners to think creatively and express their imagination. 
During the beginning of the co-creative process, the children 
held themselves back, not daring to say silly and unrealis- 
tic ideas out loud, scared of being judged. There are various 
reasons for this behavior. One explanation may be the influ- 
ence of the education system. Schools are both Cartesian and 
goal-oriented, which respectively means breaking down prob- 
lems into smaller solvable particles and achieving a goal by 
providing tasks (CoC. Playful Minds, 2019). These models put 
pressure on children to achieve, causing creative thinking to 
subside. Another explanation is the power dynamic between 
children and adults, which often leaves no room for children’s 
opinions (CoC. Playful Minds, 2019; Druin, 2002; Hansen, n.d.; 
Spiel et al, 2018). This neglect often turns to oppression for 
the children of prisoners: they live in the shadow of their par- 
ents’ crime, they are denied information and they are not al- 
lowed to talk openly about their home situation. Usually, this 
results in reclusive, withdrawn, and distrustful behavior (COPE, 
2014). Therefore, a reliable connection between the design 
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partners within a safe environment is of high importance. To- 
gether with child psychologists and based on literature (CoC. 
Playful Minds, 2019; M. A. Gielen, 2008; Hansen, n.d.; Visser et 
al, 2005), the following guidelines were identified to create 
this connection: explain who you are and why you are there, 
explain why the children are there, talk directly to the children 
not their parents, be transparent and complete with informa- 
tion, clarify that there are no wrong answers because it is not a 
test, give the children options, check their body language, pro- 
vide confidentiality, ... These expert insights are necessary for 
designers since they are not trained to interact with children. 
Without the expert perspective dialogues between designers 
and children will not only be ineffective and useless but also 
harmful to the children. 


Risks 

Co-creation means treading uncharted territory. Stepping 
out of one’s comfort zone is often necessary for personal and 
professional growth, and co-creation can be a particularly 
effective way to do this. However, the decision to co-create 
has to be thought through before starting a co-creative pro- 
cess (Kouprie & Visser, 2009). Through this approach, you will 
explore different contexts, perspectives, and realities which 
broaden your view, but may also challenge it. Hence, as a de- 
signer, your neutrality must withhold, even though you might 
personally disagree. This neutrality is further compromised 
when an inevitable relationship develops between the child 
and the designer. A child may exhibit inappropriate behavior 
that leaves the researcher unsure of how to handle the situa- 
tion. Or the child and researcher may become attached which 
compromises the objectivity of the study (Spiel et al., 2018). 
Further, this relationship may be harmful to the child, since it 
is always temporary and the designer will eventually leave the 
context. Especially for vulnerable children that already strug- 
gle with trust issues, a sudden detachment can be traumatic 
for them. It is important not only to consider the potential for 
attachment and detachment but also the possibility of dis- 
appointment due to a lack of implementation. As designers 
often work on projects for organizations or companies, they 
may have no control over whether their design will be imple- 
mented. This can lead to disappointment for children who 
have invested in the process and may have put their trust in 
the designer, only to be left with the status quo. A separate 
risk is that engaging children is a time-consuming endeavor 
since they both must adapt to their new roles, build trust, dis- 
cuss their approach every step of the way, and get together. In 
practice, we saw that the child's role often changed between 
partner, informant, user, and tester, depending on the stage of 
the project or the availability of resources (Hansen, n.d.; livari 
& Kinnula, 2018). Since the co-creation was part of a master's 
thesis project executed by a single student with a firm sched- 
ule, there were not always opportunities to allow the children 
to have a say in the project planning and methods or tools 
used. A more innovative approach in which children not only 
participate in the design process but also assist in the plan- 
ning and management of the project would allow children 
to gain agency and potentially lead to more successful and 
meaningful outcomes. 


Opportunities 

If done right, co-creation is a mutual learning journey for both 
the designer and the child (Druin, 2002). The designer has the 
opportunity to fully integrate into a context to relate and un- 
ravel the underlying causes and explanations for a complex 
problem. A definite ability to empathize with stakeholders is 
therefore of high importance (CoC. Playful Minds, 2019; Giel- 
en, 2008; Hansen, n.d.; livari & Kinnula, 2018; Johnson et al, 
2016; Kouprie & Visser, 2009; Spiel et al., 2018; Walsh et al., 
2010). The children obtain agency and a say in the design pro- 
cess, which fosters their personal development and growth 
(CoC. Playful Minds, 2019; livari & Kinnula, 2018; Druin, 2002). 


Conclusion 

Designers are people with their own unique experiences, 
which enables us to empathize with our research context. 
However, we all have an empathic horizon, the limit on a de- 
signer’'s ability to empathize beyond certain characteristics 
of their group (McDonagh-Philp & Denton, 1999; Ryan, 2014). 
As designers, we should establish our personal empathic ho- 
rizon through positionality at the beginning of a project to ac- 
knowledge the potential impact of personal experiences and 
background and strive for a more inclusive, equitable, and 
successful process (Noel & Paiva, 2021). This process should 
be approached with sensitivity and care, ensuring that the 
rights and well-being of the children are protected and that 
any power imbalances are addressed. This is not a task every 
designer is willing and able to do. Therefore, designers ought 
to look before they leap by researching and consulting with 
sociologists and experts. 


Further, designers must recognize responsibility for the tem- 
porary entry into the world of vulnerable children. They should 
plan an exit strategy early on and with a focus on the child 
to minimize the potential negative impact of detachment 
(Kouprie & Visser, 2009; Spiel et al, 2018). In this case study, 
the designer ensured transparent communication and a part- 
ing moment. Despite these efforts, the designer still experi- 
enced feelings of guilt. Therefore, the temporary but intense 
relationship between designers and children in co-creative 
processes and how to navigate this relationship in a way that 
is sensitive and beneficial to all parties involved should be in- 
vestigated more. In future projects, it would be beneficial to 
establish the roles and corresponding boundaries of the chil- 
dren and the designer at the outset of the co-creative pro- 
cess, ensuring that both parties have a shared understanding 
of the expectations for the process. 


Children of incarcerated parents are part of a complex and 
isolated context that is impossible to grasp from the outside. 
By involving children in the analysis phase, we learn to under- 
stand their world. In the design phase, children add value by in- 
cluding us in their thinking process. We, designers, make cleci- 
sions according to design-related logic, but children do so from 
their experiences and desires. It is precisely this close collabo- 
ration that is essential for the success of the project because it 
ensures that the outcome is meaningful and beneficial to the 
intended audience. Overall, co-creation with vulnerable chil- 
dren is a challenging but valuable and rewarding approach to 
addressing and affecting complex social issues. 
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